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of ordinary readers, and perhaps persuaded some of
them that much of the mystery in which the more
ponderous philosophers wrapped themselves could be
dispelled by a little common sense. The preface,
indeed, announced that " philosophy" had had its
day, and was to be superseded by Comte's Positivism.
Lewes afterwards wrote the Life of Goethe, which
though ardent Goethe worshippers may pronounce
it to show a want of sympathy for some aspects of the
hero, is singularly interesting and well written, and
deserved the success which has made it a standard
work in biography. He afterwards took to physiology,
and after producing some popular books, approved, it
is said, by <c scientific bigwigs/7 proceeded to show the
philosophical bearing of his studies in his Problems of
Life and Mind. This was left as a fragment at his
death. I need only say here that whatever their
value, his later writings show the old alertness and
keenness of intellect and his continued interest in the
philosophical disquisitions to which, spite of all dis-
tractions, he was constantly recurring.

At this time Lewes was' literary editor of the
Leader, a weekly paper representing the same ten-
dencies as the Westminster. He was publishing a
series of articles upon Comte, to whom he had been
personally introduced by J. S. Mill. He was what
is generally called a Bohemian, though always with
a serious ambition. He could converse ably upon all
such matters as interested literary and journalistic
circles in London, and his wide knowledge of con-
tinental writers gave him an authority in some matters
not shared by many English contemporaries. He was
a brilliant talker, fully able to turn his knowledge toment, roused the interestng brief holidays to be spent with-dancing, horse-
